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The Anglo-German Arbitration Treaty. 

The unexpected in the way of arbitration conven- 
tions has this time happened. On the 12th of July 
the Foreign Office in London announced that an 
arbitration treaty had that day been signed by Lord 
Lansdowne, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
German Ambassador to Great Britain. 

This announcement took practically the entire 
civilized world by surprise, the English people as 
well as others. A similar agreement with Portugal 
or Switzerland or Belgium, or with any one of half 
a dozen other governments, would have been taken 
almost as a matter of course after the treaties signed 
previously by the British government with France, 
Italy and Spain. But only a few people — there 
were a few — had surmised that Germany and Great 
Britain were in any wise disposed to bind themselves 
by any kind of arbitration bond. 

The new treaty is drawn along the lines of the 
Anglo-French treaty, signed on the 14th of October 
last, and those which have been subsequently con- 
cluded by Great Britain. It stipulates that all ques- 
tions of a judicial order and those relating to the 
interpretation of treaties shall be referred to the 



Hague Court, unless capable of adjustment by diplo- 
matic means. It reserves questions of vital interest 
and those affecting the independence or the honor of 
the two nations. 

In this latter respect the treaty partakes of the 
weakness of the previous arbitration conventions, 
except that between Holland and Denmark and the 
two concluded in South America. All, or nearly all, 
international controversies may involve the honor of 
a nation, and it hardly comports with the serious 
character of such an international convention to put 
into its structure a provision of such vague and un- 
certain meaning. On the other hand, questions of a 
judicial order may easily be made to include all 
controversies that may ever arise between the two 
nations, and thus the treaty may in practice prove 
itself to be much more comprehensive than at first 
sight it appears to be. 

This agreement has clearly been brought about by 
the influence of King Edward, who recently visited 
the German Emperor at Kiel. He has once more 
shown himself to be justly entitled to the epithet 
"Peacemaker," now so frequently applied to him. 
His service in the matter is the more noteworthy as 
he has led rather than followed the British people in 
the matter. 

A considerable part of the English press and public 
seem not to have been pleased with the conclusion of 
the treaty. Dislike of Germany in England is pretty 
wide and deep among certain classes. The approval 
given by the government papers has been in general 
only hollow and half-hearted. A number of them 
have expressed decided dissatisfaction, and have in- 
sisted that the only possible attitude which Great 
Britain can maintain towards Germany is one of 
eternal vigilance and preparation. The Liberal press 
and public have, on the contrary, expressed hearty 
approval of the treaty, and we have no doubt that it 
will have after a short time the hearty support of 
the nation. 

The significance and immense value of the treaty 
lie in the very fact that it is between two such na- 
tions as Great Britain and Germany, powers of the 
first rank and heretofore intense and often very bad- 
spirited rivals. It is not likely on this account to 
prove a dead letter. The amount of public senti- 
ment in both countries, — and throughout the civil- 
ized world — in favor of peaceful relations and of 
agreements of this sort, is large and strong and 
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rapidly developing. This will make the treaty of 
living force, and keep the governments tiue to their 
pledges if they should manifest any tendency to 
ignore them. 

That there is any obscure " politics " in the agree- 
ment seems altogether improbable. It is pure peace- 
making, in our judgment, so far as such a thing is 
possible in the present stage of progress ; and both 
King Edward and Emperor William are entitled to 
the best construction that can be put upon their 
action in bringing it about. They have done a ser- 
vice of incalculable value in thus helping to perfect 
the conditions which will make it possible at an 
early date for the nations to take up the pressing 
and immediately urgent question of reduction of 
armaments, about which everybody is now thinking 
and even talking. 

Nine treaties of obligatory arbitration signed since 
the first of October last — England four, France 
four, Italy two, Spain three, Holland two, Germany, 
Denmark and Portugal one each ! It is nearly 
impossible to realize how much this means. It sig- 
nifies unmistakably that the old order of international 
distrust and chaos and war is on the point of a gen- 
eral break-up, and that the new order of unfeigned 
friendship and organized, unbroken cooperation is 
already far advanced. 

It will not be long before the beneficent forces 
which have thus bound Germany and Great Britain 
and the other nations of Western Europe, and some 
of the nations of South America, in the bonds of 
peace, will draw their white line across the Alsace- 
Lorraine country, and this land of hatred and blood 
will be sealed with the signet-ring of peace. Shall 
we see this within twelve months ? He would be a 
rash man, as things are now going, who should say 
that we shall not see it within that time. 



The "Malacca" Incident. 

The seizure of the British ship " Malacca " in the 
Red Sea by a Russian vessel and the feeling aroused 
thereby in England have brought out afresh the 
essential lawlessness of war and some of the grave 
evils and perils that always stalk in its wake. 

There .has grown up among the nations, in the 
slow progress of civilization, a body of precedents, 
customs and common understandings, supplemented 
in certain directions by written agreements, which 
we call international law. This law is a recognized 
part of the common law of all the civilized nations, 
and is considered at all ordinary times as binding 
upon them as the municipal common law of the 
countries themselves. In time of peace almost no 
difficulty is experienced in securing general ob- 
servance of all the well-understood principles of this 
law of nations. Every government prides itself on 
its strict adherence thereto. In war time there is 



more than usual talk about it, both by belligerents 
and neutrals, and each nation, however loose it may 
be in its own conduct, expects every other to observe 
punctiliously all its prescriptions. 

But incidents like the "Malacca" seizure, and 
others which have followed it, make clear again the 
fact that war has in itself no respect for law of any 
kind. When the war spirit is on, and serious emer- 
gencies arise, violence smites everything before it in 
order to cripple the adversary ; or would do so but 
for the fear of being met by superior violence. 

Russian officers put their own construction on the 
meaning of international law as applied to seizure 
and search of ships supposed to be carrying support 
to the enemy, just as the Japanese did in regard to 
declaration of war before opening hostilities, in order 
to strike their unsuspecting enemy a heavy blow in 
the dark. If Russia, or rather the naval commanders, 
all of whom are supposed to be peculiarly well in- 
structed in the principles of international maritime 
law, has later manifested a disposition to be less 
rash in the seizure and sinking of the ships of 
neutrals carrying goods to Japan, it is not because 
of fidelity to international law, but through the gov- 
ernment's fear of rupture with England and of 
irritating other friendly neutral powers. Left to 
themselves the Russian naval officers would, there 
is little doubt, have gone much further than they 
have gone, in order to break the conquering might 
of their foe. The law of nations would have been 
interpreted by them to suit their own necessities,, or 
ignored entirely, just as certain laws of war were 
deliberately disregarded by the British forces in 
South Africa and by the American forces, at times, 
in the Philippines, when a troublesome and annoying 
foe could not otherwise, they thought, be reduced to 
submission. 

Russia is probably not worse in this respect than 
any other great power would be in like circum- 
stances. Japan, in the same straits as Russia has so 
far been in, would doubtless have resorted to the 
same or kindred rash measures if she had dared to 
do so in the face of the Western powers. 

On the other hand, the same lawlessness of spirit, 
if not of deed, has manifested itself in England over 
the seizure of British ships by the Russian cruisers. 
English press comment has shown unmistakably that 
Englishmen are disposed to put their own construc- 
tion on international law, or to disregard it alto- 
gether. These comments have revealed a disposition 
not to allow Russia the benefit of even the well- 
recognized principles of public law. The enraged 
Britishers would insist on every British merchantman 
landing her cargo at Japanese ports, however full of 
contraband of war she might be, and that the British 
fleet should sink any ship of war interfering in the 
least with her. Now, this unwillingness to allow 
another the benefit of a well-recognized method of 



